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By Word or Mouth 



Introduction 



Storytelling is one of the most basic ways of sharing knowledge, of mak- 
ing sense of experiences, and of seeing oneself in relation to others. In the 
classroom, storytelling is an important activity with strong links to literacy. 
As professional storyteller Helen Forest points out, “Storytelling can 
encourage students to explore their unique expressiveness and can height- 
en a student’s ability to communicate thoughts and feelings in an articu- 
late, lucid manner .... In our fast-paced, media-driven world, storytelling 
can be a nurturing way to remind children that spoken words are powerful, 
that listening is important, and that clear communication between people is 
an art” (“Storytelling in the Classroom,” www.storyarts.org/classroom/ 
index.html). 

One of the programs offered by PREL’s Pacific Center for the Arts and 
Humanities in Education is storytelling. By Word of Mouth: A Storytelling 
Guide for the Classroom provides a selection of classroom resources for 
teachers seeking to develop literacy skills in elementary school students 
through storytelling. It contains information and classroom activities from 
practitioners with three different perspectives on speech and performance: 
Talk Story Festival founder Jeff Gere, Hawai‘i Public Radio’s “Morning 
Edition” Host Beth-Ann Kozlovich, and Honolulu Theatre for Youth' 
Drama Education Director Daniel A. Kelin II. Their articles provide a rich 
resource for teachers interested in offering their students an experience that 
will not only develop their verbal skills, but increase their understanding of 
the function of narrative, one of mankind’s primary means of assigning 
meaning to experience. Welcome to the wonderful world of storytelling! 



Dr. Lori Phillips, Director 

Pacific Center for the Arts and 
Humanities in Education 
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Storytelling Tools for the Classroom 

By Jeff Gere 



Storytelling involves imagination and the use of language and gestures to 
create scenes in the mind of the listener. The following background infor- 
mation is for teachers. It will prepare them to use the step-by-step 
approach to teaching storytelling outlined in the second half of this article. 
The more teachers know about storytelling, the better they will be able to 
teach and model it for students. 

The Muscles of Imagination: How a Story Works 

I see the pictures in my mind. In the beginning, God said, “Let there be 
light.” Think of it. To speak the “word” there must have been a concept, an 
image. Begin there. See the pictures in your mind. Let your imagination 
create images. 

1 find the words to tell the pictures. You don’t want to memorize a written 
piece. Instead, read it to get the pictures, the sequences, the images, the 
DNA strand of the tale. The author probably doesn’t live in the Pacific on 
an island, doesn’t speak pidgin, and doesn’t know you. Authors do their 
best, but it is the teller who stands alone in front of an audience waiting to 
be taken on a journey, to be exchanged within the tale. 

I tell it, tell it, tell it. Tellers should use their own natural speech patterns 
and ways of phrasing and painting with words, letting the words flow 
around the scenes. As with any new skill, storytelling becomes easier with 
practice. Like a well-traveled road, the more you tell the story, the better 
you know its geography. The people become familiar: the way they sound 
and move, the clothes they wear. The teller may also experiment with dif- 
ferent ways of telling a story. 

/ 

Behind my eyes where / dream, the words make pictures. When you dream, 
you see and hear without eyes and ears. Through visualization, the teller 
and the listener come together to create the scenes of the tale. An Olympic 
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ski jumper once shared that every morning and evening he “practiced” his 
ski jumps by visualizing them. Scientists measured his body during these 
visualization exercises and found that his heart rate changed, his eyes dilat- 
ed, and his muscles tightened. It was as if he actually did jump off a moun- 
tain in a ski jump. 

What Is Storytelling? 

Storytelling is the act of using language and gesture in colorful ways to 
create scenes in a sequence. Flexibility is key as new versions of the story 
may bubble up and surprise the teller. Storytellers may even find the story 
taking on a life that is coming out of the teller and not the author. The story 
then rings true for the teller and the listener. A storyteller’s cultural back- 
ground and unique personal attitudes and experiences shine through in 
words and gestures. In storytelling, we affirm the unique character and voice 
of each teller as the story is brought to life by a living tongue and breath. 

The magic of story time is that it exercises the powerful muscle of the 
imagination, which is the center of being human. Language is a shared 
system of sounds that represents objects and ideas. It is mankind’s singular 
achievement, one that separates man from other animals. Language is our 
most sophisticated ability. It lies at the root of culture and of our highest 
achievements. It is imperative, then, that we give children rich experiences 
with words and with the subtleties of inflection and gesture. When we lis- 
ten to a story the heart rate really does change, the eyes dilate, the muscles 
contract, and in a safe way, we confront witches, overcome monsters, fall 
in love, and find our way out of dark forests. Storytelling uses the left 
brain’s functions (language, a story line, sequences of cause and effect) to 
speak the right brain’s language of symbolic, intuitive, imaginative truths. 
For example, the small bird sits on the shoulder of the boy lost in the 
woods and tells him how to go home. The left brain says, I understand the 
words, but birds don’t speak.” The right brains says, “What did the boy say 
back to the bird?” It understands these impossible developments as facts. 
Thus, storytelling helps the brain to integrate its two sides into a whole, 
which promotes health and self-realization. 
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Many folk and fairy tales speak in a symbolic language that psychology is 
only now coming to understand. The stories can help prepare children for 
the challenges of life. We must confront neutering Medusa and witches 
who want to harm us and have faith that the little bird exists in the forest 
and that in the end, good triumphs over evil and evil is served a deserving 
punishment. These values permeate all world religions and dogma. 

The Nuts and Bolts of Storytelling (Performance Art) 

This approach to teaching storytelling in the classroom is built upon the 
“learn by doing” immersion method. Small steps build upon each other as 
students develop skills. The model aims to increase confidence through: 

• group discussions, 

• providing a context for personal experiences, 

• risk taking in a safe environment, 

• practice and coaching, 

• personal growth as a storyteller. 

The format and content of this model allows for scheduling flexibility. The 
process can take place in separate steps, in blocks of time, or in an eight 
hour, all-day session. The format and content also allow for large or small 
groups of almost any age or age combinations. 

Although this model has proven successful for all ages, kindergarten 
through grade 2 students may have a very limited sense of story and may 
need more teacher time on story structure and development before moving 
on. This approach calls for higher noise levels as students work on devel- 
oping creativity and expressiveness. Teachers should trust the process 
while monitoring the class for unfocused activity or non-productive noise. 



Storytelling in the Classroom 

Here are sprue basic assumptions about storytelling. 

• We all tell stories all the time. When someone asks you how your 
day went, that’s an invitation for a story. We allow the listener to 
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participate in our lives by sharing interesting highlights of events 
we experience. 

• The first is the worst. Storytelling is a skill that improves with prac- 
tice. The scariest part is starting. How did you learn to swim? By 
drowning for a while. How did you learn to ride a bike? By falling 
many times. To tell a story well, you need to practice. The more 
you practice the better you get. 

• The audience looking at you wants one thing: Take us away! The 
members of the audience are there to go on a story journey, and the 
storyteller is there to lead them. Don’t be afraid, the audience wants 
to get lost in the tale! 

My system - the Tell Well Storytelling System - is repeatable, teachable, 
and experiential. The sequence is as follows: 

• The teacher briefly introduces the exercise and the concept of story- 
telling. 

• The teacher tells or enacts a story to illustrate the points made in 
the introduction. It is a good idea to begin with personal tales 
before moving on to short stories such as Aespp’s fables. Teachers 
should select stories that are easily learned. 

• The students do the exercises alone or in pairs as described below. 

• The partners change throughout the process so that the stories con- 
stantly fall on fresh ears, and the teller gets several chances to hone 
his or her telling of the tale. 

Tell Well Exercises 

Storytelling is not like math. A storyteller must be loose, expressive, and 
even goofy at times. Some students love storytelling, and some hate it. But 
because the ability to speak with comfort and conviction in front of people 
is important to success in this world, students must be encouraged to prac- 
tice these skills. Teachers must have the same determination and the same 
performance expectations they would have if they were teaching math. 

Warm up. This is a call and response activity. The teacher says the lines 
and mimes the actions; students repeat the teacher’s words and actions. 

• “I live in an invisible box.” 
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• “It has a front, two sides, roof, and a back.” 

• “It’s acceptable and dependable, and I feel comfortable in my box.” 

• “But today in storytelling, I’m going to push the box to get bigger . . 

• . to stretch a little at the sides, the top, the front . . 

• . . a little or a lot, it’s up to me.” 

• “I’m going to try, today, to stretch my box of comfort.” 

This exercise illustrates the larger lesson: we are developing new skills by 
stretching comfort zones in students and teachers. It is important to model 
skills and guide students at every step. The teacher needs to be in touch 
with each student in order to know if visualization is actually taking place. 
Can students see pictures and sequences of the story? If students are hav- 
ing difficulty, the teacher may need to form small groups for more guided 
practice. It is an essential skill in writing and reading. It may take some 
time. 

It is also important to remember that storytelling is not easy for all students 
and all teachers. Patience, understanding, and encouragement are keys to 
success in building great storytellers. 

Where to Find Stories 

Students can draw on a variety of sources in constructing their stories. 
Personal tales - or stories of real experiences - are a good first step since 
the facts are well known to the teller. The children are an instant pipeline 
into the tales of their families and can interview family members for sto- 
ries. 

To fish for personal stories within your class, try asking the following 
questions: 

• Have you ever been badly hurt? 

• Have you ever been scared? 

• Haye you ever laughed so hard that you fell out of your chair? 

• How did you learn to swim? 

• Did you ever play a practical joke? Have you ever had one played 
on you? 
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• Have you ever done something you are proud of, something heroic, 
something brave? 

• Have you ever been to a dangerous area? 

• What did you do when you were a kid? Where? 

• Where did you hang out? 

• When were you in a lot of trouble? 

• Do you have stories about your brothers, sisters, weirdest relatives, 
or neighbors? 

• Who are your best teachers, worst teachers, and best friends? 

• Who do you think of when I say, “That person just drives me nuts'” 

Why? 

If no events in the students’ lives come to mind, which is rare, ask them to 
think of a time when something happened to someone else in the family. 
Having students listen to others’ lists may help stir some memories. 

The Tell Well Storytelling System 

Effective storytelling begins with a good story and ends with a good per- 
formance. Use the following sequence to structure your storytelling unit. 

Step 1- Getting Started 

• Select a story, read it, and memorize the sequence of events. 

• Visualize the scenes: Who are the people in each scene? What do 
they look like? How do they talk, move, and stand? 

• Imagine the action in the story. 

• Use your imagination to add to the story if necessary. 

As stories come together, students can begin to share them in pairs or 
small groups. 

Step 2 - Mime 

• The teacher should model how to mime a story for students. Mime 
is awkward and difficult for most people, but it’s important. Bad 
storytelling is often static and word- based. Children respond to 
physical movement and it enlivens the tales. Mime forces the story- 
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teller to start learning scenes and to visualize the story. 

• Have students find a private spot. Students should close their eyes 
and begin to mime the story. Students should become the characters 
and wordlessly explore the different scenes. 

Step 3 - Sound Effects 

• The teacher should model adding sound effects to the mime. Make 
noises, but not words. Explore. Some effects are loud, some are 
silent. Model for students that life is a sequence of actions. Many 
times sounds can take the place of words as you do a movement. 

• Encourage students to experiment with different sounds. 

Step 4 - Words 

• Without giving up the physical movements and sound effects, add 
words to the story. Model this step for the students. 

• Have students, pair up. Students should tell their stories with mime, 
sound effects, and words. The listener will give the storyteller feed- 
back. 

• The teacher should monitor students to ensure that they are focused 
on the task. Praise them for their focus. 

Step 5 - Listener Feedback 

• The teacher should model asking questions to clarify the basics 
such as who was doing what and where. 

• The listener needs to ask questions about or retell the parts that are 
difficult to visualize. If the listener isn’t able to see who is speaking 
or what’s going on, the story is not succeeding. 

• Have students tell the story again with a different partner. 

• Teacher feedback helps when students are having difficulties with 
this step. 

Step 6 - Character Voices, Faces, and Placement 

• Tlie teacher should model keeping the characters clear in space and 
in relation to one another. This is a dramatic device to keep the 
audience informed, and it eliminates the need to say things like 
“then the bear said . . .” The audience can see that it’s the bear 
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speaking. The teacher should also model voice inflections and 
facial and body gestures. 

• Example: A bear is big and slow, and his face sags. The bear speaks 
slowly with a deep voice looking down on a boy to his right. The 
boy is small, has big eyes, and is afraid but gutsy. He has a high 
voice and speaks looking up at the bear to his left. (Have fun with 
this step.) 

Step 7 - Eye Contact 

• Practice using the eyes to hook the audience into the story. 
Storytellers talk directly to the audience. When they use eye con- 
tact, the audience feels their energy. 

Step 8 - Five Senses 

• Teachers need to model this challenging step. Good storytellers 
paint a picture with words - keep it short and colorful, as there is 
generally only enough time to give essential, provocative details. 

• Challenge students to include not just what is done and said, but 
how things look and feel, including colors, scents, textures, and 
tastes. They should try to use three to five sensory descriptions in 
their stories. 

Step 9 - Surfing the Story 

• The feel of the story must be appropriate to the energy of the tale 
and the teller. Consider a song. It has different speeds and feelings 
and an overall mood. A well told story is told like a song. Pacing, 
flow, the musical dynamics of fast and slow, loud and soft, big and 
small. 

• Encourage students to not just tell the story, but to surf it! Play it! 
Sing it! Have fun telling it. Give the story life through you, the sto- 
ryteller, and let it live in you. 
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Storytelling 101: Helping Kids Tell Their Own Stories 

By Beth-Ann Kozlovich 



One of the greatest human universals is storytelling. Stories create a com- 
mon bond linking past to present, present to future, and person to person, 
regardless of ethnic origin. Anthropological significance aside, storytelling 
is a compelling method of sharing experiences in order to make sense of 
our world right here and now. Stories build kinship, allow a glimpse into 
other people’s lives - and perhaps let us see ourselves in the story. 

This section will help you begin telling stories in your classroom. By 
revealing something of yourself to your students, you can show your stu- 
dents that they too have stories worth telling. 



So What’s a Story? 

Good question. When asked, most kids will tell you a story is something 
they have read or a fable or fairy tale they’ve been told. They may tell you 
the plot to a movie they’ve seen. Chances are they won’t tell you a story 
from their own lives, simply because they don’t know that these qualify. 
Nor are they likely to sing you a song or show you a journal, a dance, a 
painting, or a cartoon, but they need to know all these too can be stories. 
For the purpose of this unit, storytelling will focus on family stories and 
personal histories, but feel free to explore as many story forms as you have 
time for. 

Storytelling in any form is a natural way for students to build literacy 
skills. Learning how to tell a story by writing it down, talking about it, and 
learning to actively listen to someone else’s story - all these activities 
teach important language skills in meaningful contexts. But sharing stories 
from your life can be scary and requires a degree of comfort with your 
audiencerThis aspect of storytelling can be difficult for children. 
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You’re Not Scared, Are You? 

If your answer is yes, then you know how your students might feel! 
Crafting a story from your life will not only increase your comfort level, it 
will show your students that they can feel fear and still succeed. And by 
modeling storytelling, you can help your students gain an important bene- 
fit: higher self-esteem. 

How Do You Start? 

Brainstorm , First write down some story ideas. Don’t get hung up on how 
good they are. Just brainstorm. Now put one idea or memory into a sen- 
tence. Decide if you want to tell a story in the first or third person and 
what impact that will have on the story. 

Facts, Feelings, and Faces. Next, write down the sequence of facts. From 
there, add the details, descriptions, situations, time reference, colors. 
Finally, layer the feelings and emotions. Choose your words carefully. If 
appropriate, put in a few sound effects, vocalizations, facial expressions, 
and silences. As funny as you may feel about doing this, talk out loud 
while you are writing! Certain words just sound better than others do when 
they are spoken, and speaking out loud will also help you discover the 
“sticking points.” 

Timing. Think about the timing of the story. Don’t be afraid to cut it up 
and rearrange it out of real time or chronological sequence if it sounds bet- 
ter that way. Consider repeating certain rhythmic phrases to help build sus- 
pense or create atmosphere, a technique that works especially well with 
younger audiences. 

Practice. Once you have a story you like, continue to practice telling it out 
loud, preferably to an audience. Corral kids that belong to someone else 
and tell the story. If you’re really motivated, tape your performance either 

on video or audiotape, even if it makes you nervous. Telling a story is a 

/ 

performance, and you may feel better about performing in front of your 
class if you’ve had some experience with audience reaction. You’ll be sur- 
prised what you learn about your story, including where it engages and dis- 
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engages your audience - and you, too. Feel free to make changes! 
Remember it’s okay if your final story is different from the one you origi- 
nally set out to tell. Stories often take on a life all their own. 

Tell the Tale. When you’ve written, practiced, dissected, and rearranged the 
story, made notes to yourself, perhaps viewed your performance on video- 
tape or in the mirror, stand in front of your class, take a deep breath, smile, 
and just start talking. Trust yourself to know where you are going with the 
story, and give yourself permission to change the timing, rhythm, sounds, 
facial expressions, and even a few words if necessary. 

Analyze the Story. Although you may hope to entertain your students, your 
purpose is to build literacy skills through storytelling. To keep the empha- 
sis on language, help your students analyze the story. The following 
process may be helpful. 

Step 1. Ask your students to write down a one-sentence description 
of your story. Make sure everyone agrees on who is telling 
the story and whether the story is being told in the first or 
third person. Some questions: Why is it important to remem- 
ber who is telling the story? How does the story change 
when it’s told by a different speaker? Is the story more 
engaging when, it is told in the first or third person? 

Step 2. Next, have students make a list of the events in sequence. 

You can give your students slips of paper on which they can 
write each event. They can manipulate the slips to suit the 
sequence as it will occur in the story. Help students, particu- 
larly younger ones, distinguish the difference between the 
story sequence and the sequence of events in real time. This 
activity can be done alone, in pairs, or in groups, depending 
on how interactive you want to make it. Groups can compare 
answers; you can make a master list, rearranging events until 
the class agrees on the sequence. 

Step 3. There are several ways to say the same thing. Ask your stu- 
dents to identify key phrases and brainstorm alternatives. Are 
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the alternatives as effective? Why is the choice of words 
important, especially in a spoken tale? 

Step 4. Timing is a key element in building a successful story. Have 
your students list any situational elements or background 
information discovered in the course of the story. For exam- 
ple, a situation the character doesn’t learn about until well 
into or near the end of the story. You can replicate the exer- 
cise above, or just make a master list from answers drawn 
from the class. 

These situational elements of the story are often less tangible 
than the facts, and you may need to spend more time dis- 
cussing them. Ask your class to cite reasons for not revealing 
certain pieces of information until the end. One fun exercise 
is to create a Timing Team that rewrites your story in correct 
chronological order. If you’re game, you may invite them to 
suggest “improved” timing for the telling of certain key ele- 
ments of your story. 

Step 5. The next story element to discuss is emotional content. Many 
kids will want to jump into this first. Try deferring discus- 
sion on this story element until you have talked about the 
rest. Then ask your students to list characters’ emotions. Did 
your students identify with the characters’ feelings - why or 
why not? Ask your students to give you examples of the lan- 
guage used to describe feelings. 

If your students are older and you have crafted a story with 
no clear good or bad characters, you may want to have a 
debate. Divide the class into 2 groups with opposing ideas 
about 1 character. Let each group have 3 minutes to assess 
its position and then allow 10 minutes for 1 -minute rebuttals. 

' See if students change their minds about characters. Another 
approach is to role-play. Assign 2 students the same behav- 
ior, but with different motivations. Have them act out the 
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behavior and then explain the motivation to see if this miti- 
gates class response. 

Step 6. Finally, the question everyone wants to answer: Did they like 
the story? Have each student vote whether or not the story is 
good, and then support the vote with a one-word explana- 
tion. Often you will get the same reason for different 
answers, which can enlarge students’ perspectives. 

They’ve Sliced and Diced Your Story, Now It’s Their Turn 

Some students will be eager to write, and tell their own stories, and others 
will be far more reticent. If you have students who have difficulty telling 
their stories, conference with them. Encourage them to think about events 
in their lives, people, places, celebrations. Let them know that we are all 
storytellers and that their experiences are worth sharing. Explain how you 
resolved difficulties in creating your story and assure them that they can do 
the same. 

Reviewing the process of creating your story and what did and did not 
work for you will help you establish rapport with your student storytellers. 
It’s also very important that they understand that your experience does not 
have to be their own. 

A Memory or a Story? 

Have each student start with a one-sentence memory. Make sure they 
understand the difference between a memory and a story. A memory is a 
thought or remembrance that exists inside one’s own head and is a subject 
for private contemplation. A story is meant to be shared by two or more 
people. 

Once each student has a one-sentence story, lead them through the process 
of addingTacts, layering in background or supporting situations, emotional 
content and motivations, and finishing touches like sounds, expressions, 
and visual props. 
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Making a chart or outline may help students focus on different story ele- 
ments. Some students may get frustrated with concentrating on only spe- 
cific parts of their stories and will need to deal with all the story elements 
at once. Students may want to try alternative words and phrases out loud 
before committing to a final version. 

Many people, students included, don’t like the sound of their own voices 
and may be too self-conscious to be audio- or videotaped. It may be diffi- 
cult for them even to talk out loud with peers listening. It will be up to you 
to create a safe learning environment. 



The Final Product: A Day of Storytelling 

After your students have written their stories, they need to perform them. 
You can make this a class-only activity or invite parents, friends, and other 
classes for a storytelling festival. Make it as simple or as elaborate as you 
want. You may also want to share your storytellers with younger classes. 
Make sure all students have some opportunity to tell their tales. 
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Storytelling Activities 

By Daniel A. Kelin II 



Oral History 

Oral history is living people’s testimony about their own experiences. Oral 
history is not gossip or rumor, but a real experience. To create an oral his- 
tory, an interviewee recalls an event for an interviewer. The interviewer 
records the story so that it can be shared. 

Classroom Activity 

The following is a three-part activity to help students leam about oral his- 
tories. 

Part 7. As a class, create a collection of personal adventures. 

• Have each student pick a unique event that he or she has experi- 
enced. 

• Students then write descriptions of their adventures in story form. 

• Students illustrate the most important moment in their adventures. 

• Students share their stories with the class. 

Part 2. Collect an oral history from a relative. 

• Have students select family members to interview. If at all possible, 
students should choose relatives that grew up in Hawai‘i or in the 
area where the school is located. If students do not have relatives 
they can interview, neighborhood friends are a good resource. 

• Students interview relatives by asking for a description of an adven- 
ture or an event the relative witnessed or experienced during their 
youth. 

• Students next write out the description of the adventure as if they 
actually lived through it. 

• Encourage students to capture feelings and descriptions. 

• Students should illustrate the main point of the adventure. 

• Finally, students share their stories. 
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Part 3. Discuss the oral histories as a class. 

• Identify similarities and differences between students’ personal 
experiences and those of their relatives. 

• Collect the writings and illustrations and assemble a class book. 

The book can play a role in preserving an area’s unique history. 

Storyknifing 

Storyknifing is a style of storytelling unique to the Yup’ik people of 
Alaska. Storyknifing traditionally is done outside on the ground. As a story 
is being told, illustrations from the story are drawn in the moist dirt. A 
knife is used to smooth over the old illustration to make room for a new 
one. This is where the name “storyknifing” comes from. 

For the Yup’ik, children’s stories and games help build knowledge about 
the environment and contribute to the physical and emotional strength nec- 
essary to life in a subsistence economy. 

Classroom Activity 

This version of the Yup’ik tradition can take place either inside or out- 
doors. If you wish to storyknife indoors, gather dirt or sand and place it in 
a large tray or bin. The dirt or sand should be kept moist. You will need 
spray bottles of water and plastic knives. You may also want to place a 
drop cloth on the floor for easier clean up. 

Before you begin, explain the storyknifing rules to the students. These 
show respect for the storyteller and the story. The person with the sto- 
ryknife is responsible for telling the story and drawing the illustrations. 

The audience is responsible for careful listening and observation of the 
drawings. 

When you are ready to begin, follow this sequence: 

• Ask students to recall their favorite stories and what they like most 
about them. Have students work alone or in pairs. 

• Have students practice telling their stories while at the same time 
storyknifing illustrations into the dirt or sand. Remind them to use 
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the flat of the knife to erase what has been drawn. The motion is 
like spreading butter on bread. 

• After students have had a chance to practice, form small groups of 
three or four. Students need to decide who will tell the first story. 
Remind the students about the rules. 

Storyboarding 

A storyboard is a visual script for a story, a series of images that simply 
and briefly illustrate the key events. Storyboarding is a technique used in 
television and the movie industry to enable filmmakers to envision how 
the story will be filmed. 

Classroom Activity 

Have students create a storyboard version of any story from a previous sto- 
rytelling activity. Using blank story panels, have students draw highlights 
of the chosen story. Students will then use these illustrations to guide them 
as they retell the story. If story panels are not available, blank pieces of 
paper can be used, one sheet per scene. It’s a good idea to create a class 
storyboard before assigning students independent projects. 

To create a class storyboard, follow these steps: 

• Select a story known to all students. 

• Remind students that they are to illustrate only the main scenes or 
key events and not every scene in the story. 

• As a class, select four or five of the main events in the story to 
illustrate. Discuss and decide what each event would look like as an 
illustration. What details should the illustration include? 

• Sketch each scene. 

• Model retelling the story using the storyboard as a guide. 

• If students are having difficulties, assign pairs or small groups to 
work together on a story. 

• Display the storyboards in the library or hallways to encourage 
curiosity about the stories. This may encourage other students to 
read the stories themselves. 
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Biographies 



Jeff Gere is a storyteller, educator, and producer. He lives on the island of 
0‘ahu, where he has been the drama specialist with the City and County of 
Honolulu Parks Department since 1987. Gere has extensive experience in 
storytelling and theater as well as in video projects. A master storyteller, he 
electrifies his audiences with his physical energy, wide range of voices, 
elastic face, and vivid characterizations. He has toured widely, and in 1992 
represented Hawai‘i in the American Pavilion at the Universal Expo in 
Sevilla, Spain. 

Beth-Ann Kozlovich has hosted Hawai‘i Public Radio’s “Morning 
Edition” since 1999. She is also the host, creator, and producer of “Town 
Square,” a live weekly call-in forum focusing on topical state, city, and 
cultural issues. Kozlovich was selected by Governor Cayetano in April 
2001 to host the state’s first live Webcast, which covered the statewide 
teachers’ strike. Prior to joining Hawai‘i Public Radio, she served as the 
news director for the KUMU FM morning show. 

Daniel A. Kelin II is the Director of Drama Education for the Honolulu 
Theatre for Youth (HTY). He also serves as a consulting director with 
Jodrikdrik Nan Jodrikdrik Ilo Ejmour, a youth organization in the Republic 
of the Marshall Islands (RMI). His work with Pacific island youth is pro- 
filed in Petforming Democracy, published by the University of Michigan 
Press. The American Alliance for Theatre and Education named Kelin the 
1995 Youth Theatre Director of the Year, and in 1999 he received an 
Aurand Harris Play writing Fellowship from the Children’s Theatre 
Foundation of America. 
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